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A Certain publication, now, for many rea- 
4 ſons, deſervedly exploded, began with 


a most beautiful and striking aphorism, viz. 
« The ſun needs no inſcription to distinguish 


it from darkneſs :” And, to me, it is equal- 


ly as obvious, that the very date of the pre- 
ſent year, 1800, renders all diſcuſſion need- 
leſs to distinguiſh it from the commence- 
ment of a century. 

But as there are ſome who cannot diſ- 
cern the ſolar rays, and, conſequently, can- 
not diſcrimininate between night and day ; 
ſo there are others who are, apparently, im- 


perceptive of numeration, and, conſequent- 


ly, cannot determine betwixt a hundred 
and an unit. 

For this reaſon, and becauſe I have been 
applied to by ſeveral for my opinion on this 
momentous question, which has been agita- 
ted with zeal ſufficient to kindle the flames 
of war amid rival nations; and, by the way, 
wars have been carried on for abjetts far 


more inſignificant : For theſe reaſons (I ſay) 


I shall endeavor to remove the film from the 


eyes of thoſe who are willing to ſee ; and if 


there should be any readers otherwiſe diſpo- 
ſed, I entreat they will not be angry with 
me, but paſs this little pamphlet by : I mean 


merely to oblige as many as poſſible with © 


one trouble, without offence to others. 


pher. There is no nulla in time, except at 


Nothing tends more to ares ine under- 
standing than falſe conclusions drawn from 
true premiſes: Thus ſome atheiſtical phi- 
loſophers, becauſe Nature is ſo ſimilar and 
constant, deny the finger of God in her ope- 


rations; and thereby wander further from 


the light of Truth than the most unobſerv- 
ing of His works in Nature. I ſhall there- 


fore aim, to correct the falſe concluſions 


drawn, from admitted premiſes, by thoſe 
who maintain that the 18th century expired 
with the year 1799; and, by that means, 
hope to win greater attention, and with more 
facility to effect my purpoſe. 

They aſſert, that the beginning of time, 
or the commencement of a new epoch in 
chronology, muſt be at nulla, or o, and not 
at 1; and, therefore, they conclude, that 
the year 1 must be the fecond year, and fo 
on, till 100 years are completed at the ex- 
piration of the year 99; ſo making the whole 
of the first year of the century a cypher, and 
carrying over the year 100 as the nulla year 
to begin, in the lame manner, the century 
following. 


It is readily allowed that ve must begin to 


date from any given epoch at o; but we are 


not to paſs over a whole year from that 
epoch, no, nor a ſingle moment, as a cy- 
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the right hand of ſome number to encreaſe 
it. We may with as much propriety call 
a century a nulla, as a moment; and ſo in- 
ſist that century 1 was the ſecond ſeries of a 
hundred years. 

Time 1s divided (with very general ce con- 
ſent) into years, months, days, hours, mi- 
nutes, moments. Each ſmaller diviſion is 


part of a larger, whoſe completion is accel- 


lerated every ſecond; but can never arrive 


at its period till every ſecond thereof has ex- 


isted. 
Let us pay attention to the clock: We 


are apt to be convinced by our ſenſes. Let 


us stop the machine preciſely at twelve; 
and then, as at o, anxious to begin a new 
æra, we will put the pendulum again in 


motion. Fully attent to the importance of 


our object, let us again arrest its motion, the 


instant the moment hand has arrived at the 


59th ſecond. What then will be the pro- 
grels time has made ? Surely not one mi- 
nute: Yet it wants only the ſixtieth part. 
We began at o, but we did not conti- 
nue in © the hundreth part of the first mo- 
ment; we were then in the first moment, or 
moment 1, and when the hand had reached 
the mark 1 then the ſecond moment began: 


it has now reached the mark 59, and 59 


moments are completed, but no more; it 
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must have traverſed the whole of the next 
moment before 60 moments, or a minute, 
would have been completed: that is, it 


must have arrived at the end of the Goth 


moment, and not have stopped at the begin- 
ning of it; for the end of the zgth is the 
exact point where the 60th must begin. 

Had we stopped at the end of the 5gth 
minute, the ſame; truth, in parity. of reaſon, 
would have been obvious: The minute hand 


would indeed have arrived at the commence- 


ment of the 60th minute, but the hour could 


not have been terminated till the hand had 


traverſed the 60th: minute to its last extre- 
mity, — And yet, we began at o; the pre- 


miſes at first admitted. 


So if a man had been born at o, or the 
exact point at which any epoch began; at 
the end of the first year, or termination of 
year 1 (the ſame thing) he would be one 
year old, and that instant commence his 
ſecond; and ſo, of courſe, at the last period 

of the ggth year he would be gg years old: 
from that period, if he ſhould live. but one 
moment, he would be one moment advan- 
ced in his hundredth or centenary year: but 
if he were to die whilst Time ſhould be tra- 
versing the last month, or any shorter divi- 


lion of that year, he could not have lived 
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Methinks I hear ſome ſay they are now 
convinced; and I Should be happy to have 
convinced all, in fewer words too, for I am 


not fond of circumlocution, altho too often 


occaſioned by my own deficit in perſpicuity. 


But, however, it ſeems I must-not get off o 
eaſily. 

Pray, Mr. Horary, ſays one, wich a wiſe 
ſneer, When your clock has striken twelve 


are not twelve hours paſsed; and must you 
wait till it strikes one before you commence 


another ſeries? _ 

Another ſays, I do not comprehend your 
clock=work : Anſwer me one plain question, 
If a man ſets out from this or any other 
place, to walk a hundred, or century if you 
pleaſe, of regularly marked miles, will he 
not have completed his journey when he 


hall have come to the mark inſcribed 100; 


or must he walk on till he comes to 101— 

I fay, Anfwer me that ! — Why the very 
question is a demonstration of itself! Therc- 
fore a century of years must terminate when 
we come to date 100, — Must not it? 

A third, with more complacency, ſays, 
Sir, you are ſomewhat lame, and cannot 
probably keep pace with a traveller's steps 
ſo long a journey: I am a man of figures, 


and will chalk you out a shorter path. At- 
tend to this nulla, or o; that repreſents the 
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first moment of the 5 day of January in- 
stant, that is to ſay 1800. The next chalk, 
videlicet 1, which is placed at one inch from 
the former, repreſents the first moment of 
the year 1801. And fo you ſee, Six, 1 
go on, mathematically, with exact distances, 
and in a regular ſeries, till we arrive at this 
last chalk, videlicet 100, which repreſentis 
the first moment of the year 1900. Now, 
ö Sir, if I had a fon born at the critical mo- 


tu? 


þ ment firſt repreſented, is it not manifest that 

1 he will have lived a complete hundred years 

| when he shall have attained to the first mo- 

| ment of the next hundredth year? | 

y Now for anſwers. rH „ 

J. To begin with my last querist, I can only 
reply, That all he has done and ſaid, is ex- 
actly true, and perfectly demonstrative; but 


88 that if his critical point. o, or nulla, had re- 
. preſented the first moment of the first year, 
: or ycar 1, instead of the hundredth, either 
at the first commencement or any other gi- 
ven epoch of time, his ſon's centenary year 
would, as now, have been completed at the 
hundredth chalk ; which, for his mathema- 
tical amuſement, he may pleaſe to try, whilst 
I turn myſelf to the other querists. 

Next then for the pedestrian demonstra- 
tor. I have read ſomewhere of © Helps 
forſhort memories: | I preſume this inter- 


8 
rogator has need of ſuch. He does not un- 
derstand clock-work, or every click would 
furnish him with a memento. Suppoſe then 
he were to take the propoſed journey, and 
to compute his walk at a mile a year; he 


would then, perhaps, understand, that wben 


he came to the date of his 100th year he had 
many weary steps to make beſore he could 
have come to the 100th mile- mark. The 
fact is, he would be in the date of his mile 
100 from the beginning of it. So alſo in 
his 100th year from its commencement to 
its LATEST MOMENT; Which, at the end of 


his tedious peregrination, he may denomi- 


nate, if he think proper, the centenary mile 
stone; and that he poſſibly would remem- 


ber. If not, let him walk back again, a 


mile in a year : he would then at the end of 
his first year's travel arrive at: the ggth mile- 
mark ; at the end of the ggth year, at the 
15t mile-mark ; at which point he would 
haye to commence his 100th mile's journey 


and his 100th year's date together ; and he 


would then find, travelling at his old rate, 
that he muſt once more tos the centenary 
year before his trial could be' ended. But 
this ſecond taſk would be neceſſary only for 
scholars in the diviſion of time, who must 
PROVE by multiplication ; — or for thoſe 
who may mistake a stone for the mile lead- 
ing to or Jrom it it. 
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To the first querist, I must affent, that 
when the clock has striken twelve, twelve 
hours are paſſed ; and we must not wait till 
it strikes one before we begin a new ſeries; 
— We begin a new ſeries, the very inſtant 
the twelfth hour is paſſed, and not before: 
So alſo we begin a new century, the very 
instant an hundredth year IS paſſed, and not 
before. - 

The better to elucidate what I have last 
ſaid, Let us place before us a clock deſeri- 
bing 100 hours. Let each hour be the re- 
preſentative of a year; and, as ſuch, let the 
revolution of each hour be deſcribed by a 
ſmall hand traverſing its time in 365 distinct 


diviſions. We put our clock in motion, 


with both hands exactly at their laſt points, 
which we will, for the preſent, call nullas, 


becauſe no time hath FIN been meaſured 


from them. 

On the first movement of the ſmall hand 
it points to the first day, or its first diviſion 
of the year: at the ſame instant the other 
hand as faithfully deſcribes its proportionate 
advance: and What is the year they are de- 


ſeribing? Undoubtedly the. firſt. Thus the 


hands travel on, in mutual harmony and 


correſpondence, till the {mall hand having 
again reached the point from which it ſet out, 


- the other is exactly at one. Then, I think 


10 | 
it muſt be plain (from the repreſentation) 
that the firſt year of the clock's chronology 
is paſſed. In other words, that the whole 
of year 1 is paſſed. 

When the {mall hand has made 99 revolu- 
tions, and the other has, in due courſe, arri- 
ved at the point marked gg, it will be fully 
as plain, that gg years are paſſed; and that 
the inſtant the hands ſet off again they will 
be deſcribing the 100th year, — that is, they 
will repreſent the firſt day (alias January 1) 
of the year 100; which cannot be complete 
till the ſmall hand has deſcribed all the parts 
thereof, when both hands will be again, for 
the first time since their departure, where 
they originally ſet out. 

If this be not already understood, Let 
there be a cuckoo to repeat the year the 
clock is repreſenting, every time the ſmall 
hand deſcribes a diviſion thereof | like as we 
write, in the preſent year, Jan 1, One thou- 
sand eight hundred Jan. 2, One thousand 
eight hundred ! and fo on, to Dec. 31, One 
thousand eiglit hundred ! | If it is underſtood, 
we ſhall ſee that the clock firikes only at the 
end of the year, but that its duration is i= '_ 
lently marked by the {mall hand, as we daily 
mark it by tranſactions which make a variety 
of noiſe. 


11 
Thoſe who cannot from hence compre- 
hend, that eighteen hundred years, begin- 
ning at o, will not be complete till the 18th 
hundred year shall be concluded: — let 
them, if they ſo incline, watch the clock I 
have exhibited for 18 perfect revolutions, 


being careful to count the days alſo in each 


year as they go on, and at length multiply 


them by 1800 to prove that there be no miſ- 


take. 

But there is a report, that ſome learned 
astronomer has pronounced the preſent year to 
be in the 19th century ; and that, from the 
customary mode of beginning with nulla: 
It may be gathered, from what I at 
first advanced respecting clocks, that I am 


no diſciple of the astronomer's; and I shall 


now, notwithstanding {o profound a know - 
ledge i is in oppoſition, briefly apply the doc- 
trine I then laid down to the meaſurement 
of time by the revolutions of the planets. 
When the Almighty first created thole 


magnificent orbs of light, the exact point 
at which each of them was to begin its cir- 


cle, may well be deſcribed by an o, or nul- 


la; becauſe, no time had then been marked 


by their celvcninl courſes : But when the fiat 
of their Creator ſet thoſe radiant bodies in 
motion, they instantly began their various, 


yet harmonious, rev olutions ; both round the 


r 
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fun as the grand centre of their ſyſtem, and 
each reſpectively upon its own axis. 

No will any perſon (not an aſtronomer) 
maintain, that thoſe vast luminaries were not 
each deſcribing i its erst revolution, the mo- 
ment it commenced its career ; Or will they 
demoninate the whole of its primary motion, 
(that is its firſt day or rotation upon its axis) 
much leſs its complete circuit in the heavens, 
by a nulla, o, or cypher! Could it have 


been ſo, Saturn would not have finiſhed his 


folar nulla, till the planet we inhabit had 
made thirty ſolar revolutions, or, according 
to the wiſdom of the wile aſtronomer, but 
twenty- nine preceded by revolution cypher! 
Nay, for all I know, and, perhaps, 
for all which any aſtronomer may know, 


there may be ſome planet in ſome other ſy U 8 
tem, which has not yet completed its firſt 


circuit (or, according to our aſtronomer, 


circuit o) in the immenſity of ſpace! |, 


I think, however, it would be more agree- 
able to our capacities, and more conſiſtent 
with common ſenſe, were we to denominate 


the firſt revolution of any planet, ſay the ſo- 
lar revolution of the cart]: (for that is moſt 


applicable to our preſent purpoſe) revolu- 
tion or year 1. Purſuing that mode, we 


ſhould find, that 100 complete revolutions, 


beginning at or from o (or the commence- 
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ment of time) would terminate with the end, 
and not with the beginning, of the year 100. 

I earneſtly hope that my readers, eſpe- 
cially thoſe who, like me, are convinced b. 
the date of the present year, will-excuſe the 
apparent tautologies I have been guilty of in 
this little (typographically extempore) pro- 
duttion. I should love to receive a ſentence _ 
in a word, a volume in a ſentence: but I am 
very conſcious that I poſſeſs not the happy 
talent of communicating my lucubrations 
with any thing hike paucity. 

I am, theretore, still inclined to ſay ſome- 
what more upon the {ubjett. 

That it has been customary in modern 
times to date in the year of our Lord, and 
to expreſs with correſpondent figures, is well 
known ; thus, in all acts of Parliament paſ- 
ſed and proclamations iſſued, in this coun- 
try, even in the last year, which ſome peo- 
ple of extraordinary learning wiſh to deno- 
minate the 1 800th, the date was expreſly 
in the year of our Lord one thouſand ſeven. 
hundred ' and ninety - nine, agreeing with 
the figures, which could be repreſentatives of 
no other year in our epoch, VIZ. 1, 7, 9, 9- 
— For my part I deem the custom very 
proper; and find it ſanctioned by writers of 


earlier times, who dated, after the ſame man- 


ner, in the year of the world (Anno Mundi.) 
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I do not find, in any instance, that the an- 
tients added one to the number or date of 
the year, to make tale in lieu of a year o, 
or Anno Mundi Nothing. 

Moſes, whoſe writings commence with the 
creation of the world, of courſe with the o- 
rigin of its duration or TIME, altho' he men- 
tions the beginning without date, gives us a 
number or date to the day in which it began; 
he calls it the first day, or day 1. He goes 
ON,- in the ſame manner, to number or date 
the ſeven firſt days of time, calling the laſt 
of them the ſeventh day, or day number 
seven, Or SABBATH day, or day of rest, as 
the word, in the originally tongue, is by all 
commentators determined to ſignify. — The 
Jews, diſperſed over the face of the earth, 


weekly commemorate, to this very time, the 

ſeventh day, as day s EVEN or SeBeN G, 
hence the Engliſh word ] which ſignifies, 
not only Sabbath or rest, but alſo, Fullness, 
Completion. — If the inſpired writer had de- 


ſcribed a century of days, or a century of 
years, he most undoubtedly would have con- 
tinued his numeration 1n the ſeries in which 
he began, and would, of courſe, have called 


the centenary (day or) year the 100th, or 


(day or) year 100. 
But ſome ſceptical objettor, and a ſceptic 


indeed I am well perſuaded almost every 
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reader will now deem ſuch an one, may 
lay, You have truly proved that the ſeventh 
day, according to Moſes, at the commence- 
ment of time, was the ſabbatic day, or day 
of rest, fullneſs, and completion, of the 
week ; but you have not proved, that ſuch 
ſeventh day, or completion of the first week, 
was not ended with day 6, as hath lately been 
maintained of the 18th century, viz. that it 
expired with the year 1799. 

In pity to ſuch incredulity, I would re- 
ply, that the proof is already implied, by 
Moſes's denominating the first diurnal mea- 
ſurement of time the rst day. So far from 
being inſpired, he might juſtly have been 
deemed mad, had he denominated it a cy- 
pher, and accounted that grand original day 
a nothing in which the Almighty ſaid, Let 
there be light, and there was light!“ — yet, 
not quite fo mad as thoſe who would de- 
ſcribe the whole of the first year by nothing, 
and then, most cunningly, add _ nothing 
to 99, to make a hundred years! — I pre- 
ſume, that every rational perſon would pre- 
fer adding 1 to 99. 

As a farther confirmation, that the ſeventh 
day in Moſes's hiſtory of the world, could not 
be concluded with day the Gixth, he gives 
us a full account of he ſixth day (in which 
man was made after five days were paſsed 


in the year 1) and tells us, that the evening 
and the morning were the fixth day, hefore 
he makes mention of the ſeventh ; conſe- 
quently, no part of the ſeventh could have 
been included in day the ſixth. He after- 
wards deſcribes the ſeventh (SeBeNG) the 
ſabbath, rest, fullneſs, completion, of the 
first Weak 3 3 the Almighty bleſſed and 
ſanctified, as ſuch. 

And now, to conclude, let me adviſe all 
thoſe learned gentry, who have iſsued pro- 
clamations for the diſſolution of the eigh- 
teenth century, ſet it to rest, written its epi- 
taph, &c. &c. to ſpare themſelves all fur- 
ther trouble upon the ſubject, till the diſso- 
lution of the present year, when they may 
renew their labours with more propriety, 
unlets Tru ſhall previouſly ſet hem to rest 
and Heir epitaphs be written in the very pe- 
riod which they would have prematurely 
consigned to oblivion. 

Altho* I may already have ſaid ninety- 
nine things on the topic before us, I have 
a peculiar desire to ſay a hundredth, which, 
however, will not be completed till its Gill; 
— I ſay, therefore, that I am, on this and 
on all other occasions, the Public's most de- 
voted humble ſervant, J. ROSE. 

.Bristor, JAN. 15, 1800. 
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